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«« Upon this last score it is, that the people feel most sensibly ; and, it must have been evident to every 
* tolerably accurate observer, that, by his tortuous measures to protect peculators, Mr. Pitt lost more of 
“«< the public confidence, than by all his other measures and tncks put together. If, therefore, the new 


“ ministers. 


“ should 


* they need fear neither the *‘ blood-suckers” voicesnor the arms of the French. But, if they 


settheir faces against all measures of this ¢.rt; andif, as 1 trust will be the case, they 
ve to institute an inquiry into the corrnptions of the last twenty years; if yer should do this, 
0 


not something, 


‘< at least, inthis-way, all their other measures will be useless, For they will inspire no public confidence 5 
‘« and truth to say, no public confidence they ought to inspire.”"—— Potiticat Reoister, Feb. 1. p. 143. 
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353} 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Much as 
Ihave, at different times, heard upon this 
subject; various and contradictory as have 
been the schemes for effecting, in the mode 
of electing members of parliament, such a 
change as should render the House of Com- 
mons the Teal representatives of the people, 
the real and efficient guardians of their pro- 
perties and their personal rights; little room 
as was left us for surprise at any project of 
this sort that might now be broached, there 
are, I think, but few s, who could 
have been entirely free from emotions of that 
sort upon listening to the speech of Mr. 
Tierney, made in the House of Commons 
on Monday last, the JOth instant. This 
gentleman, upon the occasion here referred 
to, moved for leave to bring in a bill for the 
purpose of altering and amending the act of 
the 7 and 8 of William IH. chap. 4, com- 
monly called the Treating Act. Leave was 
given; but not without some observations 
from Mr. Secretary Fox, which shall be no- 
ticed by-and-by; and, the bill will, accord- 
ingly, be presented to the House in the coutse 
of a few days.——As every one, who feels 
the least degree of interest in the preserva- 








tion of the constitution, must necéssar ily re- | 


gard this as a subject.of great inmportance, I 
think no a z by way of intro- 
duction to the remarks which I am about to 
submit thereon; and Iam fully pergiuaded, 
that every reader, who has; in any way or 
degree, the power of preventing this bill 
froin becoming a law, will, if he should not 
have already perceived the dangerous extent 
of it and of the pruccipiee upon which it is to 
be sup , thank me for. my endeavours 
thereunto to draw bis attention while yet 
there is time. Mr: Tierney, whom I had 
never before heard, opened his subject with 
4 statement as concise and asclear as his man- 
ner was unaffected and unembarrassed ; the 
arguments by which his proposition was 

> similar evidence of ta- 





supported. 
dent; his speech. fully came upto what J 


had always considered as the perfection of 
parliamentary oratory ; and the impression 
it left upon my mind was, that the speaker 
was a much greater man than I had ever be- 
fore thought him, But,. in spite of this im- 
pression, which, especially under such cir- 
cumstances, was eminently calculated to 
produce acquiesence, the proposition dppear- 
ed to me, even at the moment most fa- 
vourable to it, to be grounded upon a partial 
and erroneous view of the great subject to 
which it related ; and, asI am perfectly rea- 
dy to ascribe to the proposér none but the 
most laudable of miotives, I tfust that, in en- 
deavouring to maintain my opinion with 
respect to his proposition, I shall be regarded 
as acting from motives equally laudable-—— 
He stated, that, from the different construt- 
tions of the Treating Act, by different com- 
mittees and even different benches of sndges 
it was become matter of uncertainty whet 


it was or was not lawful for candidates to pay 


for the conveyance of electors to aiid from 
the place of election, That no Jaw of un- 
certain construction ought to exist was ma- 
nifest; and, therefore, he concluded, that 
Something ought to be done to remove the 
uncertainty; a conclusion, in which, of 
course, every one must be ready to concur. 
But, then, it rémained to be considered, 
what ought to be done: whether the uncer- 


| tainty should. be removed, Ist, by enforcing 


the act according to its letter; and thereby 
prohibiting, in all cases whatsoever, the con- 
Vv é of electors to be detrayed by candi- 
dates ; or, Zdly, by clearly distinguishing the 
cases, Wherein candidates should be permit- 

to defray, from those wherein they should 
not be so permitted; or, 3dly, by giving the 
permission in all cases indiscriminately, He 
chose the first of these; and, accordingly, 
his bill, if it become a law, will contain an. 
entire prohibition to.défray the expenses of 
conveying électors to and from the place of 
poping members to serve in parliament. 
——When we consider the scattered situa- 
sing of electors; when wereflect how large, 


, we 



















































355] 
comparatively speaking, is the nufaber of 
those who reside at such a distance from the 
place gf polling as to render it improbable 
that they should, were they c mpelled to 
travel at their own expense, that they should, 
in any considerable proportion ever poll at 
ell; when this is considered, every one will 
readily perceive, that a law, founded upon 
the preposition of Mr. Tierney, would vir- 
tually disfranchise one half, perhaps, of the 
present electors. An objection, at once so 
»owerful and so obvious, was not to be ever- 
t thed, and, of course, not to be suffered to 
approach unanticipated, , by such a person as 
Mr. Tierney, who met it in advance, there- 
fore, by observations to the following pur- 
yt: First, that the elector (in the case of 
SC tesiie and cities, leaving that of counties 
to be hereafter noticed), if he removed from 
the place where he inherited, or acquired, his 
franchise, did, as tar as his distance there- 
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from operated against his exercise of it, vo- | 


luntarily disfranchise himself; that, if in 
consequence of such distance, he was pre- 
vented fyom being able to give his vote, the 
prevention arose from his own choice, and 
that, therefore, be had no equitable claim to 
any indulgence or assistance, whereby to re- 
move the inability ; and, further, that by his 
removal, he, in all probability, acquired tlie 
right of voting elsewhere, and therein ob- 
tained a compensation for what he had Jost, 
having, indeed, done nothing more than ex- 
change his franchise of Guildford, for in- 
stance, for that of some other borough or ci- 
ty. ‘Lhese arguments are plausible, but are 
they not much more plausible than solid? 
For, who that contemplates, but for a mo- 
ment, the state of society in this country, 
the never-ceasing, and, in most cases, the 
Hecessary, migration from place to place, 
will allow, that the removal of an elector from 
the place of polling is an act, which ought to 
be called voluntary? Since the times, to 
which Mr. Tiemey reverted, and to which 
we shall by-and-by follow biiu back more 
Closely ; nay, since the time that the Treat- 
ang Act was passed, -has not the state of so- 
ciety in England undergone a total revolu- 
tion? Have not the capital and its environs 
now become, in population; equal to one- 
eighth of the whole kingdom; arid is not 
this population kept up and daily increased, 
in great part, by migrations from the several 
towns and cities of the country; a migration 
rendered absaintely: necessary to the persons 
migrating, in. order to théir obtaining of 
bread from the hands of those, who, through 

ne me. axing and funding system, 
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[356 
with these facts before us, shall we tell the 
migrating electors, that, if they are unable to 
detray their.own expenses. to and from the 
place ef polling, they must put up with a 
virtual disfranchisement, it having proceeded 
from an act of their own choice ? Mr. Fox, 
who, in expressing bis intention not to op- 
pose the bringing in of: the bil}, could not 
help making an observation or-two as to the 
dithculties that there would be to surmount 
in the adoption of -it, pointed out, in advert- 
ing to this effect of disfranchisement, the 
case of soldiers, both of the regular army and 
militia, particularly the latter, who, he said, 
would, if such a bill were to pass, be virtual- 
ly disfranchised, and that, too, not in con- 
sequence of any act of their owh choice, but 
in consequetrce of having been actually by 
law, compelled to absent themselves from 
the place where they had acquired their 
franchise, and that, too, for the purpose of 
defending, probably at the hazard of their 
lives. the country together with all its fran- 
chises. This remark was very just and per- 
tinent; anc, I hope to live to see the day 
when the principle of it will be carried much 
further ; for, as was long ago asked, in the 
Register, where is the reason for expecting 
mea to fillthe ranks of the army, to otter 
their lives for the service of their couutry, 
while to them, and tg them alone, the hope 
of participating in the much valued fian- 
chises of that couuiry, is for ever cut off by 
the very act of their enlistment? As the ar- 
my uow stands, this hope is very faint in- 
deed; the soldiers are“very nearly severed 
from .the rest of their countrymen as to al 
common interest; and to pass an act that 
would sever them quite, and that, too, just 
atthe moment when all men are wishing to 
see formed an army whose interests slrould 
be completely interwoven with those cf the 
people, and who should feel, that, in fighting 
tor England, they were fighting for their 
own tights and immunities, must, I think, 
be regarded as extremely impolitic as well 2 
wyust———But, to geturn to the latter part 
of the ar nt of Mr, Tierney; namely ; 
that, by his removal, the elector does, in, all 
probability, acquire the right of voting else- 
where, and does therein obtain a compens@- 
tion for what he has lost: does Mr. Tierney, 
then, mean, that in every place, to which an 
elector can remove, he will have a vote for 
members of parliament? Surely he cannot 
mean this? If, from Guildford, for instance, 
where the right of voting is in the freeholders 
and the freemen, an elector removes t0 
Southampton, indéed, where the right 0! 
voting extends to scot and lot, he acquires 
the nght of voting again, but even hese, he 
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must first be able to pay scot and lot, and he 
must have done it for some ‘time too pre- 
vious to the day of election;. but, if he re- 
move to. Winchesteg, where the right of vo- 
ting is confined to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, he must spend many years, and those 
very fortunate ones, before he cau have any 


thing to say in the choosing of members of 


parliament; and, if his removal be to Croy- 
den, which sends no members to parliament, 
he cannot even by possibility, obtain a com- 
pensation for the.loss of his franchise as an 
elector of burgesses to serve in parliament. 
But, the main tide of migration constantly 
sets towards the cities of London and West- 
minster. In the former, the migrating elec- 
tor has to purehase his freedom before he 
can be entitled. to a vote: in the latter, to 
pay scot and lot is.sufficient, bur, then, he 
must not only pay scot andJot first, but, af- 
ter all, the city and liberties of Westminster, 
alter having swallowed up country voters 
equal to those now found in forty or filty 
restricted boroughs, afford but two members 
to represent the whole of them, together 
with all. its.own native population, When 
we take this view of the real state of the 
case, Mr. ‘lierney’s theory of compensation 
does, I think, in a moment, melt into. air. 
But, this is not all ;. for, it is quite impossi- 
ble for any man, deriving his right of voting 
from: his; freedom, to find a compensation 
elsewhere ; or, snore properly speakiing, it is 
impossitle for the community to find a com- 
pensation in any right of voting that he may 
acquire elsewhere, unless, indeed, we ‘are 
ready to allow (what Mr. Tierney afterwards 
seemed to be strongly disposed to assert), 
that a diminution ‘in the number of votes 
would be a good, rather than an evil. In 
talking of a compensation for the loss of a 
freeman’s yote in a borough like Guildford, 
Mr. Tierney appeared lo. suppose, that, in. 
case of a removal to. and residence at West- 
minster, the elector could vote, and ought 
to vote, at only one of the places; but, the 
fact certainly is, that his scot and Jot vote at 
Westminster dogs not deprive him of his 
freeman’s vote at Guildjord, and it as certain- 
ly ought. not so. to deprive him, ny more 
than his freeholder’s vote at Guildford 
ought to deprive bim of his freeholder’s 
vote for the county of Surrey ; or, than 
his ~liveryman’s vote in Londen ought 
to deprive: him of his freehalder’s vote, 
if he has one, in the county. of Middle- 
sex, or in any other county, With 
regard -to frecholders, resident within the 
county. to be polled for, but at a distance 
from the place of polling, Mr. Tierney, per- 
Sciving clearly that to them the theory of 
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compensation elsewhere could not be ape 
plied, did, indeed, confess, that, in ihe minds 
of some. persons there might be a difficulty 
in enforcing the Treating Act according to 
the rigorous construction contemplated by 
his bill; because, it was evident, that many 
freeholders, though resident within their 
county, must, from their utter inability to 
detray their own expenses to and from the 
place of polling, be virtually disfranchised by 
the operation of the Treating Act as altered 
and amended by. him; and, therefore, he 
was -ready to grant, that. many persous, 
amonest whom he had been one, had 
thought, that, as to counties, sonte regulation 
should be adopted, such as appointing ciilcr- 
ent places of polling in the same coun‘y, in 
order to prevent so serious a diminution be- 
ing made in the number of those who now vote 
for county members. But, further reflec 

tion had, he said, convinced him, that no 
such measures of prevention were called for 
by the spirit of the constitution ; and in or- 
der to show, that this his conviction was; 
founded in reason, he reverted, and here 
I must beseech the reader to revert along 
with him, to the origin ofthe forty shilling 
quadification of trecholders, Let it be as- 
sumed, says he, for the sake of arguing upon 
the inability of the distant freeholder to de- 
fray his own expenses to and from the place 
of poliing; let it, for this purpose, be as- 
sumed, that forty shillings a year is the ut- 
most value of each freehold and then let 
us see under what circumstanees, compared 
with the present, this qualification was fixed 
as the suitable. qualification for’an elector of 
members to serve in parliament. He then 
proceeded to state, that the qualification was 
fixed in the Sth year of the reign of King 
Heiry VI..; andthe reader will find, that ic 
was by the act chapter7. Now, said he, 
~whoever has paid attention to the subject 
will find, that, such has, since that time, 
been the depreciation of money, that thirty 
pounds of the present day is a sum not more 
than equal ‘to forty shillings of that day ; 
whence the House were left to infer, vat, 
perhaps, that no man not having a freehold 
worth thirty pounds a year should now be 
perinitted, as a freeholder, to vote for mem- 
bers’ of parliament; but, certainly (because 
there was. no other practical Or rational in 
ference to be drawn), that there would be no 


_ departure from the spirit of the constitution 
in virtually disfranchising a considerable por- 


tion of the forty shilling freeholders,---~7o 
this doctrine, which I am persuaded I have 
stated with perfect fairness,,f ain yery aux- 
jous to direct the reader's 2teuiien , be- 
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339] 
upon matters connected herewith, has not 
been much worse than thrown away, the 


doctrine, so far from being consonant with | 
| that eause, arisen to the number of voters for 


the spirit of the constitution, tends to the 
utter destruction of whatever remains of that 
once noble and hallowed fabrick. And, 
first of all, when Mr Tierney was reverting 
to first principles, it behoved him to give the 
House some reason for stopping short at the 
reign of King Henry VI. It behoved him 
to say a word or two at least as to the jus- 
tice, or, at least, as to the policy, of a mea- 
sure, which began the abridgment of the li- 
berties of the people of England, and which 
was adopted in the reign of a prince, whose 
councils were always distracted, whose life, 
from the interference of foreigners and of 
women, was a scene of alternate tyranny 
and imbecillity, terminating at last in the de- 
struction of himself and of his house. It 
really did behove Mr. Tierney to say some 
little, in order to convince the House of 
Commons, that the act of 8 Henry VI. to 
which he was resorting, as_ the basis of his 
doctrine, was not itself a departure from the 
spirit of the English constitution, as it then 
stood ; that it was not an act of disfranchise- 
ment; that it was not outrageously unjust ; 
that it did not tend to degrade the people, to 
throw them back into a state of subjection to 
the nobles, to alienate them from the crown, 
and to render them the instruments in the 
hands of those by whom that crown was af- 
terwards, with so much facility, shifted from 
head to head and from house to honse. But, 
let us, for argument's sake (for as to the fact 
I shall always deny it), allow the act to have 
been both just and politic; and then let us, 
agreeably to Mr. Tierney’s desire, compare 
the circumstances, under which that act was 
passed, with the circumstances of the present 
day. As Mr. Tierney chose to deal in 
theory whenever it suited him, and, where it 
suited him, to deal in practice, we will not 
stop to do any thing but smile at his as- 
suming, that service in parliament must 
«« still be considered a burden,” just as much 
as it was in the reign of Henry VI. We 
will say nothing about the price of seats, nor 
about the emoluments frequently arising out 
of them. We will not dispute, that there 
might be, though we never read of it, a 
Treasury Bexcn in the House of Com- 
mons, during the wars of the red and white 
rose. Nor will we positively insist, though 
we have neither record nor tradition for the 
affirmative, that there were no Bank or East 
India directors and no loan or lottery con- 
tractors in the parliaments'of the Edwards 
and the Henries. Upon none of these points 





will we dispute; bul, when Mr. Tiemey | let him juclade the 
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talks about the depreciation of money, and 
would fain have us infer, that, sinee the 
reign of Henry VI. a vast increase has, from 


members to serve in parliament, and, ot 
course, a vast addition to the weight of the 
people in the legislature, we must be allow- 
ed to inquire a little into the state of the 
fact. It would, perhaps, be very difficult 
to come at the bare fat of what was the 
number of persons, who aetualty voted for 
members of parliainent immediately after the 
passing of the law, of which we have been 
speaking; and, if we could come at it and 
were to see how many members were then 
sent to parliament, we should, destitute as 
we are of all authentic information as to the 
then populousness of the kingdom, be as far 
as ever from the means of making 4 correct 
comparison in that way. But, we know, 
that previous to the passing of the forty-shil- 
ling act, every man having a freehold had 2 
vote; and that, after the passing of that act, 
every man having a freehold of the value at 
forty shillings a yearhad a vote. Now, theu, 
in applying this in a comparison with what 
exists in the present times, I beg Mr. ‘Tier- 
ney not to overlook the important circuni- 
stance, that all men, who had real property 
of their own, were, in the times, to which 
he has thought proper to carry us back, 
Srecholders, the property which is now called 
copy-hold, being then in reality the proper- 
ty of the lords, occupied by themselves, ot 
Jet out on lease and at a rent quite or nearly 
in amount equat to its annual value, instead 
of being, as it now is, in reality the pro- 
perty of others, who are merely tenants in 
form, and whose rent, or fines, are, in 
point of property, in most cases, little moré 
than a recognition of the feudality of ute 
tenure, but, politically, they have the im- 
portant effect of depriving the persons, by 
whom they are paid, of one of the most va- 
lnable and most valued rights of English- 
men. To bring us back, then, to the'spinit 
of the English constitution, - since Mr. Tier- 
ney is resolved upon the task, let him, with- 
out saying a word ahout the Treasury Bench, 
or about directors and loan-makers, they 
being too tender to be touched ; let him, 
laying aside all trifles about Treating, which, 
in itself, is no bad thing; let him propos, 
since forty shillings has been (and I allow 't 
has) turned into thirty s; let him, at 
once, propose, and he s!«ll have m hearty 
assent to the proposition, to make qua- 
ification thirty pounds a year instead of for- 
ty shillings ; but, Jet him, in the name of 
the constitution of ad I conjure him ; 
copy-holders as ¥ 
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the frecholders; and }et him, too, restore, 
by an extension of district, or by some 
other means, the ancient boroughs and ci- 
ties to their former population and relative 
opulence: these . things let him do, or, 
which may be full as well, Jet him, 
in the name of.that same constitution, sut- 
fer every thing to remain quietly as it is, or, 
at least, let bim forbear to remind us of the 
spirit of the English constitution. Since, 
however, Mr. Tierney has forced the sub- 
ject upon us, we must, lest our silence 
should be construed into aoquiesence, go a 
little further in controverting his doctrine. 
He seems to have taken for granted the po- 
sition, that, in consequence of the depre- 
ciation of money,’ the number of voters has 
increased. It would be very easy to shew, 
that no increase whatever in the number of 
voters weuld counterbalance the great, the 
irresistible, the terrible influence of the 
taxing and funding system, to which, al- 
most entirely, the rapid depreciation of mo- 
ney is to be attributed. But, has the num- 
ber of voters actually increased in conse- 
quence of the depreciation ofmoney? I do 
not ask whether it has increased since the 
reign of Henry VI.; Ido net ask whether 
it has increased. at Old Sarum and many 
other boroughs that could be named; I do 
mean to ask, whether, relatively congider- 
ed, the number of voters have not greatly 
decreased, taking as the points of compa- 
rison, the reigns of Henry VI. and of 
George LII.; Lask only, whether the num- 
ber, not of voters neither, but of freeholders 
merely, has actually increased since the 
rapid depreciation of money began; that is 
to say, since the commencement of the 
funding system? I am fully persuaded 
that it has greatly decreased; for, though, 
en the one hand, a piece of ground or a 
house, that was formerly worth Jess than 
forty shillings a year, is now worth forty 
shillings a year, and, of course, entitles the 
owner to vote now though it did not for- 
merly give him such title; yet, on the other 
hand, how many hundreds and thousands of 
small freeholds have been swallowed up by 
the immense fortunes amassed through the 
very same means which have occasioned the 
depreciation of money? The taxing and 
funding, or, in other words, the paper 
system, has, and from its very nature, it 
must have, drawn the real property of the 
nation into fewer hands; it has made Jand 
and agriculture objects of speculation; it 
has, in every part of the kingdom, moulded 
mahy farms into one; it has almost entirely 
extinguished the race of small farms; from 
ne end of England to theother, the houses 











which formerly contained little farms and 
their happy families, are now seen sinking 
into ruins, all the windows except one or 
two stopped up, leaving just light enough 
for some labourer, whose father was, per- 
baps, the small farmer, to look back upon 
his half-naked and half-famished children, 
while, trom his door, he surveys all around 
him the kind teeming with the means of 
luxury to his opulent and over-grown mas- 
ter. Is this not so? Will any man say that it 
isnot? Will any man say that the picture 
is over-charged? And will Mr. Tierney, 
while he must see that the number of parish 
paupers has been nearly doubled in the last 
twenty years; while he must see that we 
are daily advancing to that state in which 
there are but two classes of men, masters 
and atject dependents; while he must see 
this, does he yet represent the number of 
freeholders as having been increased by 
these causes; and does he, indeed, hold a 
doctrine evidently tending to justify a virtual 
distranchisement of a considerable part of 
those that still exercise the right of voting 
for members of parliament ? When Mr. 
‘Tierney touched upon the depreciation of 
money, as affecting the civil or political 
rights of the people, he was, as we shall, I 
think, easily convince him, touching a cord, 
whicli, for harmony’s sake, might as well 
have remained untouched; and, as this con- 
viction may possibly tend to render him 
more cautious for the future, it may not be 
gmiss to endeavour to produce it. Nume- 
rous are the ways, in which the depreciation 
of money, especially when viewed in con- 
junction with the other effects of the taxing 
and funding system, have abridged the pri- 
viliges, the immunities, and the liberties of 
the people ; but, at present, I shall, for the 
sake as well of brevity as of clearness, con- 
fine myselfto one. In order to proye to us, 
that the depreciation of money had worked 
in favour of the lower classes of the people, 
a material change, and had caused, in this 
respect, a material deviation from the spirit 
of the constitution of England; in order to 
prove this, Mr. Tierney went back to the 
reign of Henry VI. For proof of a most 
striking instance of the contrary; I will go 
back no farther than the reign of Henry VII. 
Ip the 11th year. of that reign was passed 
(chap. 12), the famous act of Forma Pau- 
peris, and, under that law, the sum of qua- 
lification for demanding justice free of all 
cost was five pounds, which five pounds were 
equal to fifty pounds, at least, of the present 
day; and, therefore, in order to restore to 
the people of England the spirit of their 
ancient constitution, Mr. Tiernsy., should 
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propose, that the act of Forma Pauperis 
should now be so altered and amended as to 
give to every man, not worth fifty pounds, 
tbe benctit of this just, this wise, this fos- 
tering, this truly paternal statute ; this most 
efiectual means of protecting the little 


against the oppressions of the great, of pre- 


‘ rving to the poor man the fruit of his la- 
bour, of giving him a fair chance for rising 
in the scale of political impoitance, and, 
above all things, of preventing him from 
falling into that degredation of mind, and 
thet indifference as to the good and the re- 
nown of bis country, which must ever be 
inseparable from a state of habitual depend- 
ence and perpetual dread of petty tyranny 
_—-() instances of this sort I could make 
juminous chapter; but, as this one 
my suffice to convince Mr. Tierney, that 
he has here touched upon a cord of more 
than one tone, it will, until a new necessity 
shall arise, be as well to spare the probably 
too far exhausted patience of the reader, 
and to hasten toa conclusion with a remark 
or two upon the objects, which, besides that 
of rendering the ‘Treating Act no longer liable 
to misconstruction, Mr. Tierney appears to 
have in view. These objects, indeed, he 
stated; and, considering the admirable per- 
spicuity of the statement, -it- would be a 
shame in me not to have clearly compre- 
henced and remerabered them. > They were 
two: Ist, to prevent the bustle end noise 
and joss of labour arising from the. co: wey- 
ing, at the charge of the candidate, nouv- 
resident votors to and froin the place-or pell- 
ing ; and, 2nd, to prevent the necessity of 
those enormous expenses Of conveyance, 
which expenses now operate as an exclusion 
from the House ef Commons, of men of 
rnoderate fortunes, who would orherwise, 
from the. merited confiience acquired 
amongst. their neighbours, be returned to 
parliament in preference to those persons 
that pow are returned only because they 
have the money wherewith to detray those 
enormous expences, while men of moderate 
fortuves have not. As to the first of these 
abjects, thongh 1 perfectly agree with him, 
taat men travel m a manner. much more 
orderly, more silent, more expeditions 
perhaps, and Jess costly, when they 
travel at their own expence, than 
when they travel at the expense of another, 
i am by no means disposed to allow that this 
is an advantage, in the case of elections. An 
election ought to be a time of bustle and of 
hoise (if noise it must becalled); for, if we 
think the contrary, let us at once join m 
the cry of those pious and independent gen- 
temen, who susevercly censured Sir Frajcis 








Burdett for ‘* disturbing the péace of the 
** county of Middlesex ;” and let us declare, 
that, as there willalways be, while men ate 
mortals, bustle and noise produced by draw- 
ing great numbers of them together, espe- 
cially for the purpose of opposing one ano- 
ther; since such is the inevitable conse- 
quence of opposition at elections, let us, in 
the fullness of our hatred of bustle and of 
noise, frankly declare, that there ought ne- 
ver to be an opposition at elections; to 
which let us add, that, for the purpose of 
saving trouble to the electors, and of in- 
suring wisdom and_public virtue in the elect- 


_ ed, that the nomination shall always be in 





the minister of the day, That this savours 
a little of the absurd I allow ; but, I cannot 
help thinking, that it will be regarded as a 
fair and natural deduction ——-With respect 
to the loss of labour; who, I would ask, is 
the object of Mr. Tierney’s oconomical 
views ; the elector himself, or the commu- 
nity? If the elector, let it be observed, 
that if, in losing labour, he loses money, he 
saves the labour itself; he spares himself all 
its exertions, its vexations, and its pains ; 
and, though labour be necessary both to his 
sustenance and his public morals, continual, 
never-ceasing labour is not, or, at Jeast, it 
ought net tebe. It is, I am aware, becom- 
ing, amongst Some persons, a favourite 
maxim, that the handicraftman, the me- 
chanic, and the ploughman, ought to pass 
six days inconstant labour; and*the seventh 
in thanksgiving for all the good they enjoy. 
Astorthe latter, disapproving however, of 
any puritanical eoustruction..of the precept, 
it has my decided concurrence, But, as to 
the former ; as to imposing the necessity of 
never-relaxing toil and care wpon the lower 
classes of the people, in order, as the ex- 
pression is, to keep them out of mischief, it 
is a maxim that never could have been en- 
gendered in any mind not by nature formed 
for the exercise of the worst of tyranny ; 
wherennio may be added, that the acting 
upon such a2 maxim--would not be Jess im- 
politic than unjust, the natural and inevi- 
table consequence being, either that the 
lower classes of the people would become 
disafiected to the state, or would sjnk into 
total indifference as to its: welfare and ex- 
istence, aud ‘would; when the occasion 
served, contribute, by their activity on the 
one hand, or by their inertness on the other, 
ta overthrow, instead of defending, that 
from the destruction of which they could 
not possibly apprehend any change for the 
worse, Besides, and to dismiss this point 
with a remark which seemed to have esc2p- 
ed the mind of Mr. Tierney, the Joss of la« 
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bour, whether-a voter travel at his own ex- 
rise or at that of another, must be nearly 
the same ; the loss of labour must bear an 
exact proportion to the loss of votes ; and, 
therefore, any hope of ‘producing, in this 
way, good to the community from. his pro- 
posed alteration of the law, must necessari- 
iy be founded upon a diminution to be pro- 
duced in the numl er of yoters, which, as a 
project for effecting ‘‘ a parliamentary re- 
‘“ form,” has, it must be confessed, al! the 
attractions that perfect novelty can give.— 
—There remains to be considered, if the 
reader be not too ‘veary to follow me, the 
other object professed by Mr. Tierney; and 
in this there is much plausibility; but, I 
think, a very little reflection will convince 
us, that this is the very highest merit, to 
which it has any pyvetensions. We have 
seen, thatthe necessary effect of the proposed 
Yaw would be to diminish the number of 
voters ; but, where is the grourd for hoping 
that the salutary consequences of which Mr. 
‘Tierney speaks, would follow? Where is 
the ground for hoping, that, while the pa- 
per system lasts, the good character: and 
good will which the man of moderate for- 
tune acquires amongst his neighbours will, 
except in some particular case, operate so 
much in his favour as to enable him to op- 
pose, with success, the effect ef the riches 
of the loan-jobber, the contractor, or the 
nabob? It will not be disputed ; indeed, 
Mr. Tierney allows, that the operation of his 
proposed law would prevent from voting ma- 
ny of those persons who now vote; and, I 
think it is evident, tliat, upon an average, 
more than one half ‘of those who vote 
at present would no lenger vote. What, 
then, is the immediate conséqnence ? The 
close boroughs would, mdeed, remain as 
they are; those boroughs where’ the right 
of voting is confized to a dozen of persons 
could experience no change from.the propo-. 
sed law; but, the open boroughs would. 
experience a materia! change, and which 
change, in a degree exactly proportioned to 
the effect of the proposed law, would bring 
the open boroughs down to the state of the 
{wo befere-mentioned classes. In the coun- 
tes, few, if any, of the small freeholders 
residing at more than six or seven miles 
from the place of election would vote ; and 
(aus, every county, large or’small, would be 
reduced toa level with an dpen borongh, and 
would, perhaps, poll a less number than a 
large open borough. That such would be 
the effects of the project cannot be denied ; 
and, therefore, the only questions we have to 
ask of Mr. Tierney are these : Doeshe think, 


‘at the renderiny of the open beronghs 





close boroughs, and the rendering of the 
counties open boroughs, would be iikely to’ 


operate in favour of the object which he 
professes to have in view? Does he think, 
that lessening the number of the persons 
who are to decide an-election will tend to 
insure the independence of those persons ? 
Does he think, that the money of lozn-job- 
bers and contractors would not be as likely 
to operate upon a small number as upon a 
large number? Does he think, that, if the 
voters of a county were reduced to so small 
a number as to be worth their weight in gold, 
the goid would not be forth-coming? Tn 
fine, does he really mean to say, that the 
county-members are now less respectable 
and less connected with the people than the 
borough-inembers, and that the boroughs, 
in proportion tothe smallness of their num- 
ber of voters, are now represented by men 
of moderate fortunes, who have acquired 
their seats through the confidence excited by 
their good character amongst their neigh- 
bours? No: none of this does Mr, Tierney 
believe ; yet, al] of it he must believe, be- 
fore he can seriously hope to effect his pro- 
fessed object by the means which he has 
proposed to employ.—That Mr Tierney does 
wish to carry his project into effect, it were 
uncandid to express a doubt; but. that he 
should really expect to be able to do it is 
qgiute incredible,’ especially when we consider 
what are the principles, which have, for twen- 
ty-six years past, been held and openly avow- 
ed by more than ove half of the persons 
who compose the present ministry. Let the 
Treating Act be rendered plain ; let its lia- 
bility to misconstruction be removed; let it 
be rendered as fair and as certain in ite 
operation as the nature of the case will per- 
mit; but, let it not be so altered as to have 
a necessary tendency to diminish the number 
of voters, to render oppositien at elections 
less frequent and less obstinate, and to put 
an end to all that bustle and agitation, which, 
in some instances, at least, elections still 
give rise to, and which are so favourable tothe 
preserving, amongst the people, a recollec- 
tion of these rights, for which their fathers 
so often and so nobly straggled. ——Of what 
has been denominated Parliamentary [e- 


form, 1 have always disapproved ; because 


I never could perceive, in any one of the 
projects that were broached, the least pro- 
spect of oars a realreform, — Of uni- 
versal suffrage I have witnessed the effects 
too attentively and with too much disgust 
ever to think of it with approbation. That 
the people of property; I mean a// persons 
having real property, should have some 
weight in the clection of members of parlia- 
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ment I allow; but, even if this were pro- 
vided for by law, the funding and taxing 
and paper system still continuing in existence 
to its present extent, I should be glad to hear 
the reasons, whence any one ig sanguine 
enough to conclude, that the evi] complained 
ot by Mr. Tierney, the evil of leaving the 
making of laws in the hands of men of 
mere money, who have little or no connec- 
tion with or feeling for the people; I should 
be glad to hear the reasons, whence, the pre- 
sent money-system continuing in full force, 
any man can conclude, that this evil, as to 
the magnitude of which I agree in opinion 
with Mr. Tierney, is to be gotten rid of. 
‘To me, it appears, that, while the present 
means of acquiring such immensé¢ fortunes, 
at the expense of the people, remain, there 
can be found out no effectual cure for this 
evil; and this is, I think, fully proved by 
the uniformity in the parliamentary irresis- 
tance from the time the funding system be- 
gan to the present hour. Without laying 
much weight upon the theories of Mon- 
tesquieu, Delolme, Paley, and _ others, 
who have written in praise of the English 
constitution, we must allow, that the real 
yrotecting power of the House of Commons 
fins entirely in their being able to refuse mo- 
ney. ‘There wasa “* pensioned parliament” 
in the reign of Charles II. But, in that 
reign, the most excellent of our modern sta- 
tutes were passed; and, let it be remembered, 
too, that they were wrung from the throne 
solely by the power, the real and active and 
frequently exercised power of refusing mo- 
ney; pot little paltry sums for this public 
purpose or for that pyivate job; but of re- 
fusing supplies, and thereby checking the 
will of the king and his ministers, and ef- 
fectually controuling their measures, with 
regard to foreign as well as domestic affairs. 
Since: the establishment of the funding sys- 
tem, we have seen many just and virtuous 
measijres originating in the House of Com- 
mons; we have seen kings thwarted and 
ministers turned out by that House; whe- 
ther the main object of these struggles has 
generally been for public good, or party 
triumph; whether they have generally 
tended to the happiness and honour of the 
country, or merely tq the emolument of the 
yictors, are points that may admit of dis- 
pate j but, that no Hause of Commons, 

nee the establishmept of the funding sys- 
tem, has eyer refused to grant supplies, 
however large and burthensome, and for 
whatever purpose wanted, is a fact which 
admits of no dispute ; and, as to the pre- 
gent, we all know, that, when the mi- 
music How comes for mouey, the question 
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for the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons, is not, in fact, whether it shall, or 
shall not, be raised upon the people, but, 
simply, in what manner it shall be raised, 
Viewing the House of Commons, therefore, 
as ‘the guardians of the property of the 
** people,” as Mr. Pitt, in his better days, 
described them ; and not as assembled mere- 
ly to discuss, or, rather, to sanction execu- 
tive measures, | cannot, with the above facts 
before my eyes, perceive any ground for 
hoping that any practical good would, while 
the funding’ system exists in its present ex~- 
tent, result trom the adoption of any of 
those projects, which have professed to have 
in view what is called Parliamentary Re- 


form; to which I must add, that, in my 


opinion, every such project would be found 
utterly impracticable; that it would, at once, 
drop lifeless from the hands of the projector, 
or, which is infinitely worse, would dis-- 
seminate the seeds of a convulsion, to be 


_ freed from the numerous torments and hor- 





‘| 





rors of which, the peopl would gladly re- 
sort to the at once protecting and deadly 
shield of a military despot. When the fund- 
ing system, from whatever cause, shall 
cease to operate upon civil and political li- 
berty, there will be no need of projects for 
parliamentary reform. The parliament will, 
as far as shall be necessary, then reform 
itself; and, until then, no attempt at altera- 
tion, in this respect, should, in my opinion, 
and for the reasons I have above-stated, be 
made, either in or qut of the Houses of 
parliament. Forthe length of these obser- 
vations I haye no other apology to offer than 
my persuasion of the vast importance of the 
subject ; and, if my arguments should be 
regarded as imperfect, or my opinions 4s 
erroneous, my mind is, I trust, open to 
conviction, or, at any rate, my pages are 
open to those who may think it werth their 
while to produce conviction in .the minds of 
my readers. 

Arratrs oF Inpr4.— (Continued. from 
pases, 171, 197, 237, 244, and 303). In the 
ast of the articles here referred to, the patr 
liamentary proceedings upon this very im- 
portant subject were brought down to Tues- 
day the 25th of February. Since that time 
several motions for papers, relative to the 
measures aud conduct of Lord Wellesley, 
haye been made in the House of Commons, 
and, upon these occasions, some very 10- 
teresting facts, such as that noticed in page 
330, haye leaked out; but, at present, it 
will be proper to confine ourselves to what 
passed in that House on Monday the 10th 
and on Wednesday the 12th, instant.—— 
On the former day, Mr. Gsoxes Joux- 
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stone moved for the production of copies 
of certain letters from Marquis Cornwallis to 
the Directors, giving an account of the de- 

jorable state, in which he found the affairs 
of the Company in India; and, in which, 
he informs them, that, amongst other mea- 
sures which necessity had compelled him to 
take, was that of applying their treasure sent 
out for the purchase of goods in China to the 
payment of part of the immense arrears due 
to their trodps, arrears arising obviously from 
the embarrassments created by the wars 
lately carried on in that country. The mo- 
tion was agreed to without a division, and 
with very little resistance on the part of 
ministers; but, some remarks, with which 
the mover accompanied his motion, drew 
forth declarations, which, to speak of them 
in the fairest way, we shall, for the present, 
describe merely as very interesting. ‘Lhis 
character is not given, indeed, to any thing 
that Mr. Jonwstone said; but, as that 
which he said Jed to declarations from others, 
it may be worth while just to state the 
substance of it. He said, that, formerly 
(that is to say, while Marquis WeUesley was 
abroad), he had been one of the foremost ; 
nay, almost the only one, openly and in 
parliament, to condemn the measures of 
that Marquis; and, this, to my clear re- 
membrance, he said with perfect truth. He 
further declared, that he still retained all 
his former opinions with regard to those 
measures; that he still thought, that the 
measures, ‘that the whole system of the 
Marquis was not less repugnant to the prin- 
ciples laid down and solemnly declared by 
parliament, than it was hostile to all the 
true interests of the Company and of the 
nation, as well as to every sentiment belong- 
ing to English justice and humanity; that, in 
spite of all this, however, he most distinctly 
disclaimed having any. participation in the 
views of those, whose object appeared to be 
to lustitute an inquiry into the conduct, into 
the nature of the measures, and the probable 
motives, of the said Marquis, being, ashe pro- 
fessed himself, decidedly adverse from any 
such retrospect, and wishing for nothing but 
an explicit declaration, on the part of his 
Majesty's ministers, that a system directly 
the reverse of that of the said Marquis 
Was Intended to be, and should be, in fu- 
ture pursued. Mr. Jounsrone was a long 
time in saying this; but, leaving out a cetail 
of comparatively unimpottant facts, this was 
all that he said, From Mr. Grant, Mr. Hu- 
dlestone, Mr. Francis, Mr. Hiley Adding- 
ton, Lord Temple, and others, some obser- 
vations were incidentally drawn ; but, the 
ebject which attracted the greazest attention 





in the House, and which has since attracted 
so much and such merited attention out of 
the House, was the declaration, if it might 
be so called, which was made. by Mr, Ss- 
CRETARY Fox, in answer to the expressed 
anxious wish of Mr. Jounsrone ; and, if I 
clearly understood and correctly remember, 
this declaration was to the following effect : 
that he, Mr. Fox, had, for himself, no ob- 
jection to the producing of the papers moved 
for, though he did not clearly perceive the 
utility that could attend the production of 
them ; that he could not perceive any neces- 
sity for the motions for papers that had been 
made relative to the affairs of India; that it 
appeared to hin extraordinary, that, ata 
moment when the auministration of govern- 
ment had been placed in the bands of men 
well known to have been, during their whole 
lives, decidedly opposed to a system of go- 
verning India such as that which had been 
described and complained of by Mr. John- 
stone, any suspicions should be entertained 
with regard to their future intentions in that 
respect ; and that, in regard to inquiries as 
fo the state of the affairs of India, a suitable 
occasion would be oftered in the productiog 
of the India Budget, and, of that occasion 
it would be perfeetly proper for any member 
to avail himself: the impression of the 
whole of which upon my mind was, that 
Mr. Fox disapproved of every step that had 
been taken for the purpose of instituting a 
parliamentary inquiry into the measures and 
conduct of Marquis Wellesley, and into the 
consequences of that conduct and of those 
measures, as exemplified in the present de- 
plorable state of the Company’s affairs both 
abroad and at home. If this inference shall 
prove to have been erroneous, and J will not 
say that it was not, I shall most gladly pro- 
claim my error; but, that which I heard, 
and which I think Lunderstood, I am bound 
to communicate to my readers. Proceeding, 
however, as I must, upon the supposition 
that my ears did not deceive me, and that 
my inference is correct and fair, there are 
some observations which are demanded by 
the declaration of Mr. Fox, and which must 
not, because they ought not to be, withheld, 
The question put by Mr. Jounsrons 
to Mr. Fox, was obvious, proper, and par- 
liamentary ; though ‘by no means enforced 
as it might have beey. The answer to it 
was, I am sorry to say, very unsatisfactory, 
Mr. Fox was-asked, whether the system 
pursued by Lord Wellesley, in the whole of 





his government of India, was to be adhered 


to and encouraged by the present administra+ 
tion, or whether they meant to fesume and 
to act in future on the opposite system and 
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principles, attributed to Lord Cornwallis, de- 
clared by the House of Commons so long 
ago as 1782, but, in truth, originating in the 
recorded policy of Robert Lord Clive, in the 
year 1765, adopted by the Court of Direc- 
tors, and really acted upon by Clavering, 
Monsen, and-Francis, long before Lord 
Cornwallis was thought of as to any connec- 
tion with India. Mr. Fox said, that he 
could not but be surprised at the existence 
of a doubt in any man, whether thepresent 
administration would support the system of 
Lord Cornwallis in its utmost extent. He 
treated the question, not merely as super- 
fluous, but as injurious to himself and his 
colleagues. For, what had they done that 
could authorise, or justify, a doubt on the 
subject? Mr. Johnstone might have told 
him in reply, that, though he confided in 
his present declaration, he had reason enough 
to call for it. Some persons, who supported 
Lord Wellesley's plans, and who even now 
applauded his Abs were all-powerful in 
the present administration: and it was hut a 
bad omen, with respect to the future govern- 
ment ot India, that the man, who had uni- 
tormly maintained true Indian. principles, 
through his whole life, was the first person 
discarded: and extinguished ——Digressing, 
for a moment, from the main point, we may 
observe, with réspect to the honours paid to 
the memory of Lord Cornwallis, it was un- 
necessary and unjust to applaud the dead at 
the expense of the living. From 1774 to 
1781, Mr. Francis had really acted on the 
right prineiples of India, and had, in fact, set 
the example which his successors onght to 
‘have followed. Lord Minto, the present 
president of the Board of Controul, has de- 
clared in pegenent, on the 12th December, 
1787, “* that, of all the great andconsiderable 
“* men, whom this country possesses, there 
is not ove in the empire who Iras aclaim 
**-so much beyond all question, who can 
** show a title so thoroughly authenticated, 
as this gentleman, to the admiration, the 
thanks, the reward, the love of his coun- 
try, and of the world.” Mr. Fox 
very latcly declared himself to the same ef- 
fect and in terms equally strong. Yet now 
the name of this mao-and his merits are to 
be buried inoblivion! Be it so. _ But, have 
we all fallen into forgetfulness about Lord 
“Cormwallis? Is¢jt quite forgotten that, ad- 
mitting his intentions to be good, the most 
questionable’ act: of any Indian government 
was his war against Tippoo Sultaun, fin the 
year 1790: at least, there never was a mea- 
sure more questioned in parliament. The 
Parliamentary Registers, if they be consult- 
md, will shew what Mr. Fox, Lord Porches- 
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ter, the late Lord“Loughborough, and many 
other persons thought of it. In the House 
of Lords, it was stated to be so manifestly 
unjust and impolitic, that they, who thought 
well of Lord Cornwallis, or wished to spare 
him, were obliged to sheNer the war under 
supposed orders from the Board of Controul, 
for which he was not.answerable, though he 
was compeiled to carry them into execution, 
Let it sufiice for Mr. Francis, and secure to 
him the gratitude of his country, that he 
wants no such shelter for any part of his pub- 
lic conduct. But, in returning to the de- 
claration of Mr. Fox, it appears to me, that 
he must have naturally expected such a ques- 
tion as that which was put to him by Mr. 
Jounstonr; unless, indeed, he and ‘his 
colleagues had given: to the parliament some 
mark of their intention to act in future upon 
a system directly the opposite of that of Lord 
Wellesley; for, as to the reliance due to 
their past professions, that, supposing us to 
have overlooked the circumstance of there 
being in the ministry men always ready to 
stand forward not only to excuse butto jus- 
tify and applaud the conduct and measures 
of Lord Wellesley; supposing us to have 
overlooked this tmportant. circumstaiice, 
what, in the first instance, let. me ask, had 
we to expect as a proof of the sincerity, or, 
at least, of the practical effect, ef those past 
professions ? Was it the appointment of Sir 
George Barlow and of Lord Minto, to the 
exclusion of Mir. Francis ; or, was it a si- 
lence, a dead silence, on their part, while 
some of their colleagues were endeavouring 
to shut the mouth of Mr. Pautt, to whom 
some of them: had promised support, and 
whose motions some of them had seconded, 
previous to their crossing the House? With 
this so recent instance before him of the 
power of this political Lethe, was it impro~ 
per, was it ill-timed, was it unreasonable, ia 
Mr. Johnstone.to ask the. ministers what, 
in future, it was their intention. to ‘do with 
regard to India? But, in truth, what security 
can we have for future good government, 
if we have not, from those at the head of 
it, a distinct condemnation of past bad go- 
vernment; and, if the case require it, aa 
earnest endeavour to cause to be awarded, 
with respect to those who have had the prin- 
cipal concern in such bad government, that 
which their conduct merits? Where, then, 
is the reasonableness of calling on us to re- 
pose confidence in thoge,-who will not stir 
one inch in the cause’ of promoting am 
inguiry as to the past ; and that, too, at the 
very moment when its con nces are 
pressing upon us in every shape that is forr 
midable ? In the: conduct. of Lord Gazx+ 
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vite and Lord Tempe there is consistency 
at least: they never disapproved, either in 
principle or in detail, of the conduct or 
measures of Lord Wellesley ; but, can the 
same be said of Mr. Fox, Mr. Wrnpnan, 
Mr. Garey, or, indeed, of any of those of the 
new ministers, who ate not of the Pitt 
school? To hear Lord Temexe chear Mr. 
Fox, when he expressed his opinion 
that no motions for papers about India were 
necessary, was natural enough, whatever 
might be the feeling it was calculated to excite 
in the mind of the person so cheared ; but, 
when, as Lord Forxestone observed, every 
member that opened his lips upon the sub- 
ject, Lord Tempce and Sir T> Mercarr 
excepted, had, either expressly or by im- 
plication, passed the strongest possible cen- 
sure upon the conduct and system of Lord 
Wellesley; when this was the case, where 
could men possibly look for the motives of 
those, who, having, during the whole of 
their political lives, reprobated the system 
that Lord Wellesley had acied on, did never- 
theless shrink from the proposing, or. the 
couutenancing,. but did, on the contrary, 
discountenance, a proposition for entering 
into an inquiry upon the, ‘subject ? 
Though it is next to’ impossible for me to 
have misunderstood the. si/ence of Mr. Fox 
and Mr, Winpuam and others, upon the 
subject of Mr. Pauiu's motions, very glad 
indeed shall I be to find that I have misun- 
derstood ‘the speech of Mr. Fox; for, it he 
and the rest.of bis part of the ministry do” 
not, I will not say not oppose, I will not 
say vote for merely; but, -I will say, that, 
if they do not support. with all their talents 
and with all their means, the proposition for 
an inquiry into the conduet of Lord Welles- 
ley, there will not be one. single man of 
sense and of honour in the whole country, 
who will, fora moment, hesitate in coming 
to an unalterable decision as to their charac- 
ter and their views,——Besides, thougir no’ 
one calls for an immediate and total change 
in the mode of governing India; though no 
One expected-to see Mr. Fox's India Bill 
immediately passed into a’ law; yet, there 
were some principles maintained during tlie 
struggle here referred. to, which one cannot 
possibly. reconcile with a quiet continuance 
in office under the known éxistence of seve- 
tal things connected with the government of 
India. The power, for instance, the abso- 
lute; the despotic power, of ordering an 





man that he pleases to be put on ship-board, 
at an hour's notice, and sent to Europe, se- 
vered, at once, without any trial or other 
fornjality,.from-property, friends, and fa- 





mily! Togive the public some little ides 


of the effect of the existence of a power like . 


this, I will insert here a copy of the Regu- 
lations respecting the Press in India. These 
regulations were, in the year 1800, sent 
officially, by the Secretaries of the different 
governments in India, to the Editors of 


newspapers at the respective Presidencies of | 


Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; Lord 

Wellesley then being the Governer General, 

and this Sir George Barlow beingthe Secre- 

tary General. When the reader has cast his 
eye over them, he will not wonder mach, 
that we have héretofore been so completely 
in the dark with regard to transactions in In- 
dias and that the embarrassments of the 

East India Company are now come upon us 

like a thief in the night. 

RLeGULATIONS RESPECTING THE PUBLICA- 
Tion or NewsPrarers Av THIS PResi- 
DENCY: Viz: 

1. Every printer of a newspaper to 
print his name at the bottom of the paper. 

2. Every editor and preprietor of a 
paper to dediver in his name, and place of 
abode, to the secretary to government. 

3.——— No paper to be published on a Sun- 
day. 

4,-——-No paper to be published at all, 
until it shall have been previously inspected 

Ly the Secretary to the Government, ot by 4 








persomauthorised by him for that purpose. 


5,——The penalty for offending against 
any of the above regulations to be immediate 
embarkation for Enropes*~ 
RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE SECRE- 

TARY TO GOVERNMENT IN. REVISING THE 

NewsraPers or — . 

- ‘To prevent the publication of, | 

1, All observations.on the state of 
public credit, or the revenues, or the finan- 
ces, of the Company. . 

2.——All observations respecting the em- 
barkation of troops, stores, or specie ; or 
respecting any naval.or military preparations 
whatever. . 

2.———All intelligence respecting the des- 
tination of any ships, or the expectation of 
any, whether belonging to the Company or 
to individuals. 

4.——~All observations with t to the 
conduct of Government, or any of us officers, 
civil or military, marine, commercial, or 
judicial. ; | 

‘5,—_——All private scandal, or libels on in- 
dividuals. | 

6.——All statements with regard to the 
polatility of war or peace between the 
Company and any of the native powers. . 

7.——All observations tending to convey 
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information to an enemy, or to excite alarm 
or commotion within the Company's tern~- 
tories. 

§.——The republication of such passages 
from the European newspapers, as may tend 
to affect the influence and credit of the Bri- 
tish power with the native states. 
Now, let any one ask himself how the exist- 
ence of a mode of rule, authorizing the 
exercise of a power like this, is consistent, 
not with the principles of freedom generally 
professed by Mr. Fox and his friends, and 
entertained, I hope, by a vast majority of the 
people of this country : this is not the ques- 
tion we have to ask ; but, we are to ask how 
the existence of such a power is, or ever can 
be, consistent with the express and positive 
declarations and protests ot Mr. Fox and his 
friends in 1784 and 1785, upon the subject 
ot this very power. It will not do! twist 
as men will, it will not do! Much may be 
said as to ¢ime and other circumstances ; but, 
after all, a change was promised, a change 
was expected, and achange must take place, or 
confidence must and will be withdrawn. 
it was my intention now to have given a fuil 
uccount, of the proceedings on the 12th 
instant. upon the motion made by Mr. 
Pavcx for papers relative to the conduct of 
Lord Wellesley towards the Rasan or 
Buurtrore’ but, want of time will com- 
pel me to postpone this part of the subject 
to my next Number, with this observation, 
however, that the speech of Mr. Pacir 
has produced great impression upon the pub- 
lic, who begin, at last, to feel for the suf- 
ferings of the princes of India, because 
they feel that they have to pay for the 
wars by the means of which those sufferings 
are brought about. Mr. WaLiace obser- 
ved, in Tuesday's debate, that he was glad 
to perecive, that only two memfers in the 
House were endeavouring to catise an inqui- 
ry into the conduct of Lorn Wetvescey. 
Perhaps he was right; but, for my part, 
never, as long as I live, do I wish to see such 
a Cause as this in the lands of a party. Two 
men; nay one man is enough. ‘There wants 
enly ope man of inflexible integrity and 
perseverance not to be wearied, There wants 
only ome such man to obtain justice in a 
cause like this; or, failing therein, to ex- 

to public scorn those by whom that 
justice is devied, By the one or the other 
of these he is sure to render great service to 
the country ; and, in one of the two he is 
pare to succeed. 

Fats or tur Fusps.—In p. 380 of this 
sheet will be found another letter from A. 
%. who bas now givep his real name to the 
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ublic.——I have no desire to have the Jgs¢’ 


word; but, I must just notice the seyera} 
parts of the letter here; because there are 
two or three puints upon which I have been 
misunderstood, ‘The letter is by me divided 
into paragraphs, and marked with numericz] 
figures. The first paragraph contains the 
reply called for by me in page 301. It makes 
not the least alteration in my opinion ; but, 
{ will say nothing in the way of controversy, 
and will only beg the reader first to re-peruse 
my argument, contained in part of page 299, 
in page 300, and about half of page 301, and 
then tosay, whether to shake that argument, 
it does not require something much stronger 
than any thing that is to be found in the first 
paragraph of the letter we are now re- 
ferring to. The second paragraph pro- 
ceeds altogether upon a mistake of my 
correspondent. The third has I think, 
already been more than sufficiently -pro- 
vided for in the several essays referred to 
in pages 295, 296 and 207. The last pa- 
ragraph contains a sheer mistake on the “part 
of the writer; for, though the fund-holder 
pays the poor rates, in the case supposed, he 
pays them only because he’ occupies the 
house. The poor rates are attached to the 
house, and not to his funds; and, in speak- 
ing of ‘* landed. property,” this gentleman 
could hardly suppose, that I meant to make 
a distinction between land and lionse ! 

Mivirary Arralrs. As there appears 
to be a generally-prevailing anxiety with re- 
gard to what is intended to be done upon thé 
subject of the Army, I intend to occupy a 
considerable part of my next number with 
the description of what I think ought to be 
done for the purpose of giving to the country 
such an army as would enable it to continue 
the war without inconvenience, or to make 
peace without danger. 

















SINKING FUND. 
To the Right Hon. Charles James For. 

Sir,——In your generous remarks 
upon the merits of Mr. Pitt.as a statesman, 
you allow his invention of the sinking fund 
to be a proof of his talents, which entitles 
him to public esteem; and the reason which 
you assign for this opinion is, that the appli- 
cation of the sinking fund is a measure 
of which you have uniformly approved. We 
are left, Sir, in the wide field of conjecture, 
to search for the cause of your approbation, 
but it must be of a double-fold nature, '1™- 
inediate and remote. The immediate, 0° 
doubt, is, the generally supposed efficacy of 
the sinking fund, in reducing the national 
debt ; but, as tothe remote, I can oply sup- 
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ose it to be, a conceived analogy between | 


the public debt, and that which one man 
owes to another. * To prove the existence of 
this analogy, it is necessary to show that the 
creative circumstances of the one debt corre- 
sporrd exactly with those of the other, for a dis- 
similarity in any one particular circumstance 
necessarily destroys the analogy between the 
debts. We have, therefore, only to ascer- 
tain the similarity or dissimilarity of the cir- 
cumstances of each debt, to prove or dis- 
prove the analogy between the debts them- 
selves. He who owes a debt to another has 
nothing to do but to use the property lent 
him, as he would do a tool made ready to 
his hands, and create the interest with it: 
to do which, at 5 percent. requiresbut a 
tweatieth part of the labour that is necessary 
to create the principal or make the tool. 
Therefore, if there be an analogy, between 
the national debt, and that which one man 
owes to another, the nation neither had or 
has any thing to do, but to employ the capi- 
tal, as an individual would do a tool, and 
create the interest with it. Betweén black 


and white, however, there is not a greater 


ditference than there is between these two 
cases. Itis not the nation that is debtor, 
nor is it the nation that is creditor, one part 
of the nation is debtor and the other part is 
creditor, and the. creditor in this case, no 
more creates the capital which he has lent, 
than debtor in the private created that which 


he has borrowed. This truth admits of the’ 


most convincing demonstration, The pub- 
lic creditors are the loan-mongers (if the 
term public can apply to a partof the pub- 
lic), and the rest of the public are the debtors. 
The loan-mongers are by profession dealers 
m money, and dealers ot any description, we 
know, do net create or manufacture the ar- 
ticles in which they deal ; their station in so- 
ciety is to run errands for the multitude, and 
carry the supply from the manufacturer to 
the consumer, ‘or to forestal it until the con- 
sumer comes tothem. But before they be- 
came dealers in money, they were dealers in 
any thing.that came in their way, even in 
the skin, blood, flesh and bones of their 
African fellow creatures. In .the price 


which they charge upon these, or, for ran-_ 


ning these errands, they do not only include 
the taxes they pay, the charities they give, 
the patriotic funds which they establish, (not 
to seduce from their allegiance to their go- 
‘ernment, but to secure the attachment of 
the naval and military,force of their country 
to their own schemes of oppression and 
Plunder), and the. necessaries and luxuries 
which they s@ extravagantly consume ; but 
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also the surplus, over and above the value of 
these, which they lend to government; not’ 
to promote the interest of the debtor part of 
the public, but to enable themselygs to mo- 

nopolise the commerce and pack-horse drud- 

gery ot the whole world. Millions of the — 
debtor part of the public have been reduced 
to adependance upon parochial, and other 
public and private charities, by the means by 
which the creditor part have extorted the ca- 
pital of the debt from them ; it is impossi- 
ble, therefore, to imagine that thedebtor part of 
the community can have recéived any benefit 
from the use made by government of the mo- 
ney borrowed. On the other hand, the creditor 
part of the community have realised princely 
fortunes, because they have secured to them- 
selves 27 millions a year from the debtor part 
in interest upon the 700 millions which they 
have extorted from the debtor part, exclusive 
of the incalculable advantages which they 
derive from the commerce and carrying 
trade of the world, as given to them by the 
application of the money which they have 
Jent, if the term lending could apply to that 
which was employed for their own exclusive 
benefit. This, Sir, is a clear, just, and up 
exaggerated exposition of the action and re- 
action of the funding system, and the effect, 
upon the lives and comforts: of the debtor 
part of the public: Admitting, then, Zhe al- 
surdity that the sinking fund or unfunding 
system, do possess the supernatural power of 
extorting from the debtor 700 milliens, to 
extinguish the debt, in addition to the 700 
millions whieh the creditor part have extort- 
ed from them to form the debt, on what 
principle of moral or political justice can you 
approve of its application? What object 
could you asa patriot, a minister, or a debtor 
gain from its success ? Would not the credi- 
tors take interest upon their capital in some 
other way from the debtors, could the ur- 
funding system miraculously put them fn 
possession of it? In the event of the debt 
being discharged, would not the creditors 
bring their capital to market and invest it in 
land or trade? And if so invested, would 
not the depreciation on the medium of ex- 
change be in the proportion which 700 mil- 
lions bear to the numter of millions then in 
circulation ? A proportion which at present 
would amount to seven to one, taking-the 
circulating specie, Bank of England, and 
country bank notes at 100 millions. If you 
cannot, Sir, answer these questions in nega- 
tive, the only object which you ean gain from 
the success of the sinking fund js as a minis-. 
ter,. and that js only a mere relief from the , 
trouble of extortiug the interest from the 
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@ebtors, and handing it over to the creditors, 
except that, as a patriot and a debtor, you 
would have.to lament the effect of the de- 
preciation which 700 millions, added to the 
number of millions then in circulation would 
produce upon. the circulating medium. * 
Seeing thus, Sir, on the clearest principles 
of reason, or rather, of mathematical! calcu- 
lation, that the inability of the debtors to pay 
the debt, stamps the attempt to make them 
pay it, with the marks of inconceivable ig- 
norance and cruelty, and that if the attempt 
could succeed no relief could follow, but the 
contrary, as it inevitably arises from the 
consequent depreciation om the medium of 
exchange ; ean reason or ingenuity point out 
any other remedy to the evil than to stop the 
interest, and compel the creditors to rest 
satisfied with the princely incomes which 
derive from the debtors in the price which 
they lay upon the articles in which they deal, 
the commerce and carrying trade of the 
-world? If this question lay between the 
debtors and the loan-mongers, it would de- 
cide itself; but they have slipt their heads 
out of the halter; they were satisfied with 
their bonusses and premiums, which they 
have invested in the Jand of those who could 
not make their rents keep pace with the de- 
preciation of money; or, which is the same 
thing, the price which they were charged 
upon the article of their consumption, and 
et the unwary stock-holders, those who by 
est imdustry and economy saved a few 
wag to keep themselves from the work- 
ouse in their old age, to step into their 
shoes. This being the case, the question is 
altogether changed, and therefore, the stop- 
page of the interest must be regulated by the 
circumstances of the individuals. ‘Those 
who have not otherways sufficient to live 
Hpon, must be left enough to keep them from 
- parochial charities, otherways the poors-rate 
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* Qn the literal sense of the word, the 
liquidation of the debt may be attended with 
little or no increase of the circulating me- 
dium, because the velocity with which a 
small sum may be circulated, answers all the 





parorers of a large sum moved slowly, For 
stance, ten pounds circulated ten times in. 


@ yenr, is attended with all the effects in the 
market, which might arise from the circula- 
tion ef ahundred oue in the same given time, 
whether as to profit, loss, quantity, or de- 
Preciation, Consequently, if a shilling were 


not added to the medium of exchange, the 
gry See septeciation would be the same 
us millions were added to it, if the 
edt could b: discharged. 
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must oppress the debtor part of the public 
in a considerable proportion to the relief 
which they would receive from.the stoppage 
of the interest they pay. : I-do not say that 
mora} justice points out this regard to the in- 
terest of any class of stock-holders, because 
it may be said that they have ruined them- 
selves with their eyes open ;. but, I think I 
may insist upon its political justice, if the 
laws relative to the poor be founded on the 
principles of that justice. This, however, 


may be questioned, since it is not ‘political 


justice, the real necessities of the state, that 
multiplies the poor, but the moral and poli- 
tical injustice of the creditor part of the 
public, who to secure to themselves more 
than the natural advantages of society, with- 
out contributing any thing towards its sup- 
port, demands more labour for the wages 
they give, and a higher: price on the articles 
in which they deal, than the debtor part of 
the community can give in the one case, or 
pay in theother. This evil, however, springs 
immediately out of another, ‘* the freedvm 
of trade, the right of every man to do as he 
pleases with his own property.” ‘Therefore, 
till this evil is removed, till- the powerful 
and the artful are prevented Ly Jaw from 
seizing upon, and running. away. with, the 
comforts and necessaries of life from the 
weak and the artless, in the ways above de- 
scribed, its collaterals ‘ will flourish like the 
green bay tree,” in spite of, all that human 
efforts can do to suppress them, And, when 
ought this first of ail moral and political du- 
ties to be undertaken? Is it when war, 
bloodshed, and carnage securethe commerce 
of the world to the oppressors of the human 
race? Or is it whet millions of the weak 
and artless, are wretchedly depending upon 
the cold hand of charity for subsistence, and 
ghastly pining away their lives in those mo- 
numents, I had almost said, of moral and 
political injustice, the - work-house, the 
alms-house, andthe hospital ?———C. 5.-— 
March 3, 1806. 





FATE OF THE FUNDS. ; 

Sir ; 1.— Disposed as | am. to pay the 
uimost deference to your ‘reasoning Upe? 
most subjects, I must say that my argument 
as to the right of the stock-holder is not 4° 
swered. Upon further. reflection, I think 
you will allow. that it is impossible to at 
pose a description of property, which cou” 
be made more secure than that of the fend , 
proprietor, premisins, however, that the 
nation retains the power of performing, 
voluntary « engagements. Consider; Mt 
Cobbett, what the security is: the peop!’ 
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on certain terms; they: solemnly pledge 
themselves to pay a certain interest for the 
money so bortowed ; they appropriate funds 
for the payment, and add a collateral secu- 
rity. The stock thus created, is, by the 
consent of the people, transferable, and does 
not long continue the property of those who 
Jent their money. It is the first principle of 
this constitution, which you, a true Eng- 
lisbman, will, 1 am sure, adinit, that no 
money shall be raised, nor any taxes ime 
posed, without the free consent of the peo- 
ple; nay, more; all grants of money, and 
ail taxes must originate with the peop/e, and 
so jealous are they on this subject, that bills 
are often lost, because amendments made 
by the lords are supposed to. invade the un- 
doubted privilege of the commons, consti- 
tutionally speaking, the people, who will 
not allow any interference in what relates to 
money grants, or taxes.. In this view of the 
subject, which I hope isa fair one, I must 
contend that my right to. my dividends is as 
valid a tight as that which I have to my es- 
tate; and if the time should come, when a 


bankruptcy takes:place, the bankrupts, hat 


is, the people, willbe to decide on their 
own cause? From their decision there can 
be no appeal. Neithér individuals nor na- 
tions can be secure from-private and public 
calamities.. The honestest merchant ‘may 
become a bankrupt ; his creditors miy get a 
trifling dividend, but it does not invalidate 
their right to a full payment were assets to 
be found. A national bankruptcy would be 
very different, and I am far from entertain- 
ing the ridiculous idea to which you allude, 


that every description of properiy is to be | 


sold, even if purchasers couJd be found for 
it, in order to preserve the public faith.— 
The right-will at all times continue, but it 
will be of no avail, when the power of the 
people to perform their engagements is at 
an end.—If such a period should arrive, the 
legislature must determine,. whether it is 
most for the general safety to-confiscate my 
landed property, or to stop the future pay- 
ment of my dividend; but my right to both 
stands on an equally strong foundaticn.— 
You write with too much perspicuity and 
Openness to be misunderstood, and 1 was 
induced to address you under the signature 
of A. Z. from expressio.is in one of your 
umbers, which struck- me as unfair, and 
even dangerous, Because loan-jobbers, con- 
actors, and blood-suckers, as you called 
» had lent. monev to. the nation, the 
gation upon the people, to perform their 
» Was to cease, the moment the 
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through their-representatives, borrow money } debt pressed too heavy upon them. Now, 
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my idea of justice is, that if all the stock- 
holders in Great Britain were cheats and 
swindlers, it does not alter the question of 
right. The people, throvgh their represen- 
tatives, have borrowed money on certain 
conditions, on a transferable security, are 
you then, Mr. Cobbett, to invalidate the 
security, by saying that it is now held by 
blood-suckers, pick-pockets, or: highway- 
men ?———2. Another idea you threw out, 
which would indeed be attended with fatal 
vonsequences, if it were acted upon. ‘That 
as somuch of the debt has been contracted 
for, in support of measures, which those, 
or many of those now in power opposed, 
the obligation to pay the interest of that 
debt ought to cease. If I have misunder- 
stood the sense of your observation, I) sin- 
‘cervely beg your pardon; but so it struck me. 
‘When many of, the. present ministers came 
into power, in 1782, they expressed the 
strongest disapprubation of the measures 
which produced the American war, and ad- 
ded one hundred millions to the. national 
debt. .But neither then was it, nor will it 
now be argued by those ministers, that the 
pecuniary engagements which the people, 
through. their representatives, entered into, 
ought to be disregarded, because former 
ministers, extravagantly or uselessly, ex- 
pended the money. which the people bor- 
rowed, 3. I am not at all disposed to 
controvert your assertion, that the man of 
funded property has many advantages which 
are not possessed by the man whose prop 
perty is in land, or by him who lends his 
fortune on a mortgage, bat if -you will 
permit me, I will deviate as concisely hows 
ever as I possibly can, from the main points, 
on which we differ, and to which you de- 
sired that my reply might be restricted, in 
order to reply to your own observations, — 
I did not select instances of money made 
by purchases On the sea side, to prove the 
general advance in the price of Jand, but to 
shew that there were land and house speeu- 
lators, as well as spe@hlators in the funds; 
the unportant fact which I stated was, that 
land, generally speaking, is now of trebe 
the yalue that it was prior to the American 
war, occasioned by the material chanze 
which has taken place in the relative value 
of money iu that period, owing tothe great 
increise of the national debt, which has 
been an increase of nominal, if not of real 
wealth.—That with this increase in the valde 
of land, the country gentleman labours ut 
der disadvantages, not felt by the mere stock- 
bolder, I fully agree with you. Lhe fore 
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mer has a large mansion to keep up; he 
{eels the consequences attached to the repre- 
sentative of an old family, and he sacrifices 
much to keep it up. He has farm-houses to 
repair, he experiences the failure of tenants 
occasionally, so that his receipts always fall 
short of his rental. He does not retrench 
in time, but has recourse to borrow on 
mortgage, which, when it presses heavily 
upon him, compels him to’ sell his estate, 
and then it is, that he benefits by the great 
change in the value of money, because he 
gets treble the sam that he would have got 
had he.been reduced to the same necessity 
forty years pi he stock-holder’s income 
is, as you traly say, subject to no deductions, 
and paid to an hour. He has no family 
consequence to support; if taxes press hea- 
vily upon him, he can move from a first to 
a second floor, without attracting observa- 
tion, or diminishing the degree of impor- 
tance which he before held in society. But 
suppose the stock-holder to five beyond his 
capital, and to break in upon it, then Mr. 
Cobbett, provided it was a capital of long 
standing in the funds, he will be a very con- 
siderable loser, though not in the proportion 
that the conntry gentleman, who sells his 
estate, will gain—But a pradent country 
gentleman has many advantages, which the 
most prodent stock-holder does not possess. 
Few proprietors of land now let leases for 
more than seven years: many will not let a 
lease at all. The rents therefore are pro- 
sively increasing, in rtion to the 

) a in the eae of wh sy ‘Where long 
leases still remain, the country gentleman 
most severely feels the impolicy of his pre- 
decessor, I have at this moment fourteen 
acres of meadow land, close to a populous 
town, on the high road to Holyhead, which 
was let on lease sixty years. ago, for four- 
teen pounds a year, a fair rent at that 
time. I pay all taxes, and they absorb 
the whole rent. When the life drops, 
this land will let for twenty guineas a 
pe. This is pot a singular instance, but 
is by no meat$a common one, and which 
has been the consequence of long leases; not 
to lower the markets, but to put that money 
into the hands of farmers, which, otherwise, 
would have been in the ets of country 
ntlemen. . In most the eounties in 
ogland, where estates have latterly been 
jold in lots, the farmers whe held long leases 
have been the purchasers.—The fact, Mr. 
Cobbett, is this, that if you will take a 








country gentleman, and, a man of fanded 
property, both prudent men, and both living 
only up to their income, then, I say, that 
the income arising from land will increase, 
while that from funded property must re- 
main stationary.———4. A careless reader 
must conceive what I am sure vou do not 
mean, that the poor rates are all paid from 
land. Without going into an accurate caleu- 
lation, I think that the greater proportion of 
‘the poor rates is paid by the metropolis and 
the various cities and towns in the kingdom. 
A man of funded property only, residing in 
a large house at the west end of the town; 
pays more to the poor rates than a landed 
estate of 600). a year, unless the estate is si- 
tuated in a parish of a manufacturing town, 
like Manchester or Birmingham ; and, after 
all, the poor rates are paid by those who 
consume the produce of the soil. If there 
were no poor rates and no taxes, the pro- 
duce of the soil would be cheaper to the con- 
sumer; but, in the same proportion, the 
rents of the country gentleman would dimi- 
nish.——5. The mechanic, the tradesman, 
and the landed proprietor, have a deep in- 
terest in the support of public credit, as long 
as it is possible to support it.—The conse- 
quences of an extinction of the interest on 
the national debt, appear to me to be so 
dreadful, as applied to all descriptions of 
persons, that I am afraid to deliver my opi- 
nion on the subject. Even a diminution of 
the interest during war, would be attended 
with very serious effects, as applied to the 
loans to which the nation must have re- 
course, while the war continues. My under- 
standing, I confess, is too limited to enable 
me to discover the means by which a sum, 

‘for the public service, could be 
raised within the year in war, even were 
the national debt to’ be extinguished \o- 
morrow morning. | 

lam, Sir, ° 

Your obedient 
humble servant, 


Rediish's Hotel, : J. Scorr Waninc. 
4th March, 1806, 
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No. 132 of Coppett's PARLIAMENTARY 
Dexatss, being the Fifth Number of the 
Sixta Vorume, is teady for delivery, 204 
may be had of the publishers, Mr. Bagshaw. 
Bow Street, Covent Garilen ; or Mr. Budd, 








iared b Cox avd Baylis, No. 75, Great Queen Street, and published ‘Bagshaw, * . > ‘Streets 
a Secken where forties Numbers may be had; seid also by J. Budd, Ceown sod Me, Pal Mal. . 
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